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Here and Abroad 


People — Places — Events 


RELIC OF WORLD WAR II 


A World War II B-24 bomber has 
been found on the Libyan Desert 
nearly 400 miles south of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. The plane and its 9-man 
crew failed to return to a North Afri- 
can air base after a raid on Italy. 

An Air Force investigating team 
says the crewmen must have bailed 
out of the plane minutes before its 
propellers gave out. The men appar- 
ently died in the desert. The bomber 
made a perfect landing after it was 
abandoned. Its radio was found still 
to be in working order. 


PARKS CROWDED 


It is predicted that Americans will 
make 62,000,000 visits to national 
parks this year. This would be an 
increase of 4,000,000 over 1958. The 
Great Smokies National Park in Ten- 
nessee will most likely attract the 
largest number of tourists. More 
than 3,000,000 visits were made there 
last year. The smallest attendance is 
expected at Isle Royal National Park 
73 miles out in Lake Superior. Four 
thousand persons went there in 1958. 


SCHOOL’S OUT 


Students in Russian high schools 
are now completing their semester 
exams. Most Americans who partici- 
pated in the U. S.-Soviet educational 
exchange program this year will soon 
be heading for home. 

Graduates of Russian high schools 
have no difficulty obtaining jobs. How- 
ever, they are often sent to places 
where they don’t want to live. At 
the end of each school year, the gov- 
ernment posts lists assigning young 
persons to factories and farms in vari- 
ous parts of the country. 


SPLIT CONTINUES 


President Tito has said that Yugo- 
slavia’s latest split with Russia is 
likely to last a “long time.” The 2 
communist countries have been on bad 
terms since April 1958. Before that, 
they had several quarrels which were 
temporarily patched up. 

The main cause of ill feeling be- 
tween Moscow and Belgrade has been 
the desire on the part of President 
Tito to run affairs in his country with- 
out Soviet interference. 


NEW EMBASSY PLANNED 


There is a possibility that a Euro- 
pean economic organization represent- 
ing 6 nations may set up a single em- 
bassy in Washington, D.C. The coun- 
tries represented would include 
France, West Germany, Italy, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. These nations are trying to 
function as a single state in matters 
of trade and commerce. If such a 
trade embassy should be established, 
the individual countries would con- 
tinue to maintain separate diplomatic 
staffs in the nation’s capital. 








EWING GALLOWAY 
IF BLAST FURNACES such as these are shut down for a long steel strike, most 
of the nation’s economy would be affected in some degree 


A STRIKE IN STEEL? 


Even Brief Production Delay Slows Down Factories in All 
Parts of the Nation and Is Felt by Everyone 


- OTHING short of a miracle 

seems likely to prevent a long 
and bitter steel strike.” So said a 
spokesman for one of the nation’s 
leading steel companies as contract ne- 
gotiations between labor and manage- 
ment approached the deadline of June 
30. 

If no agreement can be reached be- 
tween the steelworkers and their em- 
ployers by the end of the month, the 
workers say they will go on strike. 
(Though the 2 sides were still far 
apart in their contract negotiations 
last week, their differences may have 
been narrowed by the time this paper 
reaches its readers. ) 

What issues are at stake in the steel 
talks? The United Steelworkers of 
America, a member union of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor-Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, hasn’t pub- 
licly spelled out the details of its latest 
demands. But the union’s president 
and chief spokesman, David McDon- 
ald, has said he wants substantial 
wage boosts and other benefits for his 
men. He and his union say: 

“In the past year, and during the 


first few months of 1959, America’s 
steel industries have made the fattest 
profits in many years. There is no rea- 
son on earth why wages should not be 
raised for the workers who toil to 
make these profits possible. 

“Because of new machines and 
greater efficiency of the workers, each 
man produces a good deal more steel 
today than he did just a few years 
ago. The steelworkers deserve to share 
in the gain resulting from this in- 
creased output. 

“Industry spokesmen say foreign 
producers are selling more and more 
steel in America because of the rising 
labor costs at home. This is not really 
the case. The industry’s high prices 
—from which it reaps big profits—and 
not rising wages, have driven up the 
price of steel to the point where for- 
eign producers are beginning to com- 
pete with domestic plants.” 

The United States Steel Company 
and other large producers oppose wage 
boosts at this time. They want the 
union to sign a new contract with no 
change in pay for the steelworkers, 

(Concluded on page 6) 


Uneasiness Grips 
Central America 


Small Nations to the South 
Troubled by Political 
And Economic Ills 


ENTRAL America is today in the 

grip of a _ revolutionary fever. 
Ever since Fidel Castro’s forces upset 
the Cuban government 6 months ago, 
there have been threats of uprisings 
in other countries in the Caribbean 
area. 

The Organization of American 
States has been investigating condi- 
tions in Nicaragua. That country was 
invaded early this month by a group 
of rebels who landed in commercial 
planes which came from airfields in 
neighboring Costa Rica. A few days 
after the invasion, the Nicaraguan 
government claimed to have the sit- 
uation under control. 

Nicaraguan leaders were, however, 
on the lookout for further trouble. 
They claimed that rebel reinforce- 
ments had left Cuba by sea bound 
for Nicaragua. Cuban authorities 
denied that any ships with troops had 
left their island. 

Panama has also been the scene of 
trouble this spring. Late in April, 
a band of armed men composed of 
Cubans and Panamanians landed on 
Panama’s coast, and announced they 
intended to “liberate” Panama. Its 
government appealed to the Organiza- 
tion of American States for help, and 
the 21-nation group gave its prompt 
support. The rebels surrendered with- 
out putting up much resistance. 

U. S. leaders are deeply concerned 
about the situation in these lands to 
the south. At atime when we are in- 
volved in negotiations over Berlin and 
other European problems, it is disturb- 
ing to find trouble brewing only a few 
hundred miles from our southern bor- 
der. It is disquieting, too, to know 
that these unsettled conditions exist 
so close to the Panama Canal. This 
waterway is of the utmost importance 
to us in both peace and war. 

Though the latest uprisings seem to 
have been checked, no one would dare 
to prophesy that these are the last 
crises which Central America will ex- 
perience. The basic causes underly- 
ing the unsettled state of affairs re- 
main. It is with good reason that 
this area to the south has been called 
“the Balkans of the Americas.” (The 
Balkan region in southern Europe has 
been notorious for years as a trouble 
spot and a breeding ground for war.) 

Land Bridge. Central America is the 
narrow bridge connecting the great 
land masses of North and South 
America. It includes the 6 republics 
of Guatemala, Honduras, El Salvador, 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and Panama. 
The small colony of British Honduras 
is also within the area. 

The 6 republics cover about the 
Same area as New Mexico and Colo- 

(Continued on page 2) 
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Central America 


(Continued from page 1) 


The largest is Nica- 
while the smallest is E] Salva- 


rado combined. 
ragua, 
Total population of the area is 
more than 11,000,000. Guatemala has 
close to 3,500,000. 


All the republics except El Salvador 


dor. 
the most people 


extend clear across the isthmus from 
the Caribbean Sea to the Pacific Ocean. 
these 
jagged mountains with smoking vol- 
humid, 


In the interior of lands are 


canoes On each coast are 
ungle-covered lowlands. 


Spanish Background. 
ish explorers visited Central America, 


Early Span- 


and for many years the region was 
Though most of these 
for 


more than 100 years, Spanish is still 


ruled by Spain. 
countries have been independent 


the principal language. 

Most of the ruling class is of Span- 
ish descent. Only in Costa Rica is a 
substantial part of the population 


about half—made up of whites. 
Throughout Central America as a 
whole, Indians and people of mixed 


race make up the great bulk of the 
population 

Central America is mainly a farm- 
Coffee is raised on the up- 

In the hot, steaming low- 
Cotton 
production has assumed increasing im- 
The United 
States is the main purchaser of the 


ing area. 
land slopes. 
lands, bananas 


are grown. 


portance in recent years. 


region’s coffee and bananas. 

These the basic facts about 
Central America, but they tell only a 
part of the story. From the 
combination of land and people have 
number of deep-seated 
These are the source of the tur- 


are 
smali 


developed a 
ills. 
moil that has upset the region off and 
and, 


past 2 


on for the past hundred years- 
recently, during the 


months. 


most 


Poverty. Only in Panama does av- 
erage annual income per person reach 
$250 a year. In the rural areas, most 
people live a hand-to-mouth existence. 
Large numbers live in huts made of 
clay or woven palm With 
primitive tools, they cultivate small 


leaves. 


plots where they try to raise enough 
Central America’s main food 
for their own needs. 


corn 
crop 

Those who work in the cities or on 
the large plantations have more cash 
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FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


SIX REPUBLICS of Central America together have an area about equal to that of New Mexico and Colorado combined 


income than the small farmers, but 
otherwise they are not much better off. 
To provide a bare minimum of food, 
shelter, and clothing is a never-end- 
ing task. 

On the other hand, in each of these 
Central American lands is a small, 
wealthy group which owns most of the 
land and controls the businesses. 
Members of this group have fine homes 
and many luxuries. 

Between these 2 extremes—the rich 
and the poor—there is no substantial 
middle class. The number of srnall 
tradesmen, office workers, and profes- 
sional people has, to be sure, increased 
in recent years, but in most Central 
American countries the middle class 
is still not large enough to be a sta- 
bilizing force as it is in the United 
States. 

Such a situation leads to unsettled 
government. For many years, the 
poverty-stricken masses accepted their 





USDA—ICA 
BANANAS, a leading Central American crop, are trucked from plantations to 
refrigerated freighters for export to the United States and other lands 


status passively, but in recent times 
there has been growing resentment on 
their part. They are beginning to feel 
that they deserve a better life and a 
greater share of their countries’ 
wealth. Their discontent makes it 
fairly easy for any political leader 
who wants to seize power to drum up 
support. This situation is a major 
factor in the frequent revolutions that 
have plagued these lands. 

Lack of Education. Illiteracy goes 
hand in hand with poverty. Except 
in Costa Rica, probably not more than 
30% of Central Americans can read 
and write. Most of them know little 
about health and sanitation. 

In most Central American nations, 
the majority of the people have but 
the slightest grasp of the duties and 
responsibilities of a citizen under a 
democratic government. Consequently, 
the business of governing is left to a 
comparatively small number in each 
country. Ambitious individuals who 
understand the mechanism of govern- 
ment and know how to get in power 
—sometimes unlawfully—often suc- 
ceed with surprising ease. 

Out-of-Balance Economy. Anything 
that contributes to hard times makes 
governments unstable. The workings 
of Central America’s one-sided econ- 
omy tend to have such an effect. 

All these countries depend mainly 
on farming for their prosperity. Two 
export crops—coffee and bananas— 
are especially important. If the de- 
mand for these products falls and 
prices drop, the people of Central 
America face hard times. There is 
not much else that they can turn to. 
Discontent and resentment against 
the government follow. Ruthless and 
ambitious politicians take advantage 
of the discontent to reach their own 
goals. 

“Strong Man” Tradition. Through- 
out Central America, the tradition of 
the “strong man’”’—usually a military 
dictator—who seizes control of the 
government by force of arms, lingers 
on. Such seizures of power have taken 
place frequently over the years. 


Even when rulers have come into 
office legally, they have frequently em- 
ployed harsh methods to stay in power. 
Though conditions vary from one 
country to another, most of the Cen- 
tral American lands are lacking in 
some degree in the political freedoms 
we associate with democracy. 

The recent troubles in Nicaragua 
are believed to represent to a consid- 
erable extent a reaction against the 
Somoza family, which has ruled the 
country for some 25 years. After the 
death of dictator Anastasio Somoza 
by assassination in 1956, his son Luis 
Somoza became Acting President, and 
was later elected to a full term. Luis’ 
brother heads Nicaragua’s army. 

Resentment against the Somoza 
family plus a drop in prices of coffee 
and cotton—the country’s principal 
exports—have produced widespread 
discontent. In trying to overthrow 
the government, the rebels capitalized 
on these unsettled conditions. 

Suggested Reforms. What can be 
done to cure Central America’s ills? 
How can this region be assured of 
stable government? 

Social and economic reforms are 
plainly needed. Among the desired 
steps are the construction of more 
schools, the extension of better farm- 
ing methods, and land reforms which 
will give poverty-stricken farmers a 
bigger stake in the plots they culti- 
vate. 

If these steps can be carried out, 
it is believed that living standards 
will gradually rise. With higher liv- 
ing standards should come more or- 
derly government and less chance for 
strong men to seize power. 

Costa Rica has carried out exten- 
sive reforms, and some forward steps 
have been made in several other lands 
in recent years—for example, in Hon- 
duras, Guatemala, and Panama. There 
has been much delay, though, in get- 
ting the projects rolling. 

Further efforts are needed to intro- 
duce new crops and industries and to 
reduce dependence on coffee and ba- 
nanas. Some progress is being made 
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along these lines. Cocoa has become 
an important crop in Costa Rica. Cot- 
ton production has leaped upward in 
Nicaragua, but this crop has been hard 
hit by declining prices. 

There is still little industry in Cen- 
tral America. Most of what does exist 
is devoted to processing farm prod- 
ucts. However, largely untouched min- 
eral wealth may in time form the 
basis for new industries. Gold, sil- 
ver, tin, iron, coal, and other minerals 
lie in the mountains. 

U. S. Relations. Our government 
wants close, friendly relations with 
this region, and we want it to be peace- 
ful and prosperous. One of our 
closest ties is that of trade. Nearly 
75% of Central America’s exports 
come to the United States. Almost as 
large a percentage of these lands’ for- 
eign purchases comes from us. Major 
imports include textiles, machinery, 
vehicles, and petroleum products. 

For some years, we have helped the 
Central American nations in a mod- 
erate way. We have sent experts to 
these lands to help boost farm out- 
put, raise health and sanitation stand- 
ards, and further school programs. 
Surplus farm products have been sent 
to several Central American coun- 
tries. 

We have also played the leading 
role in financing the building of the 
Inter-American Highway through 
Central America. When completed, 
this highway will permit autos to go 
from the United States into South 
America. Last year our total aid for 
all these purposes to the 6 Central 
American republics totaled about $34,- 
000,000. 

Ever since the communists virtually 
took over the government of Guate- 
mala in 1954, we have been alert to 
possible Red infiltration of the Amer- 
icas by way of Central America. Anti- 
communist groups finally triumphed in 
Guatemala, and today the Reds do not 
seem to be making much progress in 
the area. However, as long as poor 
living conditions exist, the communists 
will try to profit by them. 

One encouraging development in re- 
cent years has been a trend toward 
increasing cooperation among the Cen- 
tral American lands. The Organiza- 
tion of Central American States 
(OCAS) was set up in 1951. It in- 
cludes all the republics of the region 
except Panama. Early this year, a 
Central American common market 
treaty went into effect. Its aim is to 
promote trade and industrial develop- 
ment among the countries of Central 
America. —By HOWARD SWEET 





HAMILTON WRIGHT 


BOY PICKING COFFEE BERRIES 


in Panama. Along with bananas, coffee 
is an important Central American prod- 
uct. Others are cotton and cocoa. 


ASTRONOMY is a popular hobby among young people. 





WIDE WORLD 
Some, such as this 


group of Chicago students, are better equipped than were ancient scientists. 


Man’s Probe of Space 





Will He Reach the Moon? 


HEN will the first man reach the 

moon? A trip to the earth’s 
nearest space neighbor may be some 
years off, but man has already taken 
some giant steps in that direction. 
Among these is the sending of earth 
satellites into space to gather informa- 
tion on conditions that exist far above 
our globe. 

We are now in a new age of exciting 
space exploration. The changes that 
this and other scientific events bring 
may produce more results in this cen- 
tury than all of man’s past achieve- 
ments in studying and exploring the 
universe—and those past accomplish- 
ments are great. 

Earliest man knew only the small 
part of the earth in which he could 
travel, and knew only the stars and 
planets he could see. In olden times, 
the sun and the moon often were looked 
upon as gods. 

Some ancients believed that the uni- 
verse rested on the back of a huge 
tortoise. The Greeks thought that a 
giant named Atlas held the world on 
his shoulders. 


Early Discoveries 


Many believed that the earth was 
flat. The Egyptian-Greek astronomer, 
Ptolemy, did teach that the earth was 
round about 150 A.D., but he mis- 
takenly thought it was the center of 
the universe. 

It remained for the Polish astron- 
omer, Copernicus, to reach the conclu- 
sion, around 1500, that the earth was 
not the center of the universe—but 
that it and other planets revolve 
around the sun. The Italian, Galileo, 
developed and used the telescope for 
studies in the 1600’s to support the 
theories of Copernicus. 

Exploration, along with scientific 
study, gradually added to man’s knowl- 
edge of the earth. The early Greeks 
knew little about our globe beyond the 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea, 
though Alexander the Great did reach 
India more than 2,000 years ago. 

It is generally believed that the 
Scandinavian explorer, Leif Ericson, 
reached North America about the year 
1000; but it was Christopher Colum- 
bus who opened the way to settlement 
of the New World with his voyage to 
the West Indies in 1492. 

Magellan’s ships circled the globe 
between 1519-1522. Ships had pushed 
into far northern waters by 1600, but 
it wasn’t until the 18th and 19th cen- 


turies that we really began to learn 
much about the Arctic and the Ant- 
arctic. Explorations of the northern 
and southern Polar regions are still 
going on, for our knowledge of them 
is not yet complete. 

We noted that the telescope was an 
early and important aid to study of the 
universe, and it remains so today. An- 
other great aid is the balloon. It came 
into use for studies of the atmosphere 
late in the 1700’s. 


Ascent by Balloon 

Scientists using early balloons were 
at first able to make only limited as- 
cents, for means of supplying oxygen 
in the thin upper air was lacking. 
With today’s modern equipment, man 
can climb—by balloon or airplane— 
for many thousands of feet. An Amer- 
ican Air Force major, David Simons, 
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FROM ‘'THE CHILD'S STORY OF SCIENCE'’ BY 
RAMON P. COFFMAN, PUTNAM'S SONS 


AN EARLY TELESCOPE. Despite 
primitive instruments, ancient astron- 
omers managed to make surprising 
and important discoveries. 


took a balloon up some 102,000 feet in 
1957 for scientific studies. 

Although balloons and planes are 
used in studies of space, the rocket 
may be the means of making the first 
trip to the moon or another planet. 
German rockets during World War II 
were able to climb 250 miles into the 
air and travel for several hundred 
miles. The Germans used them to 
bomb London and certain other British 
cities. 

After the war, other nations stepped 
up their research work in rockets. 
Now both America and Russia have 
powerful rockets capable of delivering 
nuclear bombs half way around the 
globe or farther. Similar rockets have 
been used to put giant satellites spin- 
ning around the earth. 

—By ANTON BERLE 





News Quiz 











Our Steel Industry 


1. What issues are at stake in the dis- 
pute between steelworkers and the steel 
industry? 


2. Why does a steel strike cause con- 
cern for the entire nation? 


3. How would a steel walkout affect 
workers in related industries? 


4. If wages go up in steel, are prices 
of the metal likely to go up? Why? 


5. How do we compare with Russia in 
the production of steel? 


_ 6. Where do we get the materials used 
in making steel? 


7. Describe steps being taken to find 
new sources of ores needed in turning out 
steel. 


8. How is steel made? 


1. How do you feel the labor-manage- 
ment controversy in steel should be 
settled? Give reasons for your answer. 


2. Should Uncle Sam take a more active 
part in settling such labor disputes as 
that now taking place in steel? Why or 
why not? 


Central America 


1. Why is Central America sometimes ' 
called “the Balkans of the Americas”? 


2. Briefly describe the land and the 
people of Central America. 


_ 8. In what way is poverty a contribut- 
ing factor to unrest in the Central Ameri- 
can lands? 


4. How does illiteracy help those who 
would seize power? 


5. Why does the fact that Central 
America depends so heavily on 2 prod- 
ucts—coffee and bananas—tend to make 
its governments unstable? 


6. In what way has the “strong man” 
tradition contributed to Central Ameri- 
ca’s ills? 

7. What steps are necessary if this 
region is to have stable government? 


8. Describe the ties that exist between 
the United States end the Central Ameri- 
can lands. 


1. Which of Central America’s deep- 
seated ills do you think should be at- 
tacked first? Why? 


2. Do you think the United States 
should do more than it is now doing to 
help bring about stable governments in 
Central America? Why, or why not? 


Miscellaneous 


1. What controversial action has been 
taken by the communists in control of 
the Indian state of Kerala? 


2. How does the new U. S. atomic sub- 
marine, George Washington, differ from 
other nuclear-powered underwater craft? 


3. Briefly describe the outcome of elec- 
tions earlier this month on the Italian 
island of Sicily. 


4. Give both sides of the debate in 
Korea over government regulation of the 
press. 


5. Why did the United States decide 
w withdraw 200 bombers from French 
ases? 


_ 6. What was the status of employment 
in the United States during May? 


7. Describe the geography of Australia. 
What are some of the country’s leading 
products? 


8. What were some of early man’s ideas 
of the earth and the universe? 
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The Story of the 


Indian State of Kerala 
Scene of Bitter Dispute 


rhe Indian state of Kerala—the only 


elect a communist government 


1956 elections—has become the cen- 


ter of a bitter « Communist 


ontroversy. 


f] , who now run local affairs in 
Kerala, are trying to increase their 
over 7,000 private high 


which have been run in the past 


Christian, Hindu, and Moslem 

grou By so doing, they would be 

to exert an important and far- 

reaching influence on Indian students 
d teache 


The large majority of these private 
refused to open at the begin- 
ning of Their 


administrators say that classrooms will 


me 


a new term last week. 
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FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOAN ALDEN 


IN KERALA, a state of India, Reds 
have gained power in government and 
now are taking over schools (see story) 


remain closed until communist author- 
The 


now 


ities agree to a hands-off policy. 
that did 
being picketed by thousands of volun- 


few schools open are 
teers. 


If violence should erupt 


this 
issue, the central Indian government 
would probably step in and replace the 
local communist administration. Prime 
Minister Nehru is hoping, however, 
that this will not be necessary. He 


over 


would prefer to see the Communist 
Kerala, which is becomin 
less and less popular, defeated at the 
polls 


Party in 


during elections which will be 
held in 1961. 


Capsule News from 
Around the Globe 


Half a million high school students 
around the nation will take a 2-day 
battery of education and psychological 
tests next spring as the first step of a 
20-year “talent inventory.” The pur- 
pose of the exams is to provide an 
accurate estimate of the proportion of 
American students with skills in each 
of the various occupational fields. Fol- 
low-up studies of the group which is 
tested will be made 1, 5, 10, and 20 
years after high school graduation. 

Three thousand letters were recently 
sent 100 miles by missile from a sub- 
the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Florida coast. From there, they were 
delivered by usual mailing procedures. 
All the letters were sent by Postmaster 
General Arthur Summerfield to other 
government officials. 

Mr. Summerfield hailed the missile 
mail delivery as the first by “‘any post 
office department of any nation.” He 
predicted that this type of post office 
operation will be developed to a sig- 


marine in 


nificant degree within the next several 
years. 

Romania’s oil industry is booming. 
At one time, it was thought that the 
nation’s petroleum reserves were just 
Now, however, it is 
believed that a virtual sea of oil exists 
beneath most of the country. Last 
totaled 11,330,000 
tons as compared with a pre-war an- 
nual peak of 8,700,000 tons. 

Romania is also building up 2 allied 


about exhausted. 


year’s production 


industries, the production of natural 
gas and the manufacture of oil-extrac- 
tion and refining equipment. 


First Missile Sub 
Is Completed 


America’s first missile-firing atomic 
the Washington, 
launched recently. It will be 
ready to join the rest of the fleet early 
next The 1,500-mile 
missile, which the new sub will carry, 
is expected to go into use later in 1960. 


submarine, George 


was 


year. Polaris 


The George Washington is one of 9 
missile submarines authorized by Con- 
Five others are now under con- 
struction and 3 more will be started 
within the next 

The George Washington, which cost 
$100,000,000, with 
16 missile-firing tubes. They will be 
launch the Polaris from 
neath the ocean or on the surface. In 


gress. 
year. 


over is equipped 


able to be- 
addition, the submarine will carry con- 
ventional torpedoes for attacking 
enemy ships. 

Two complete crews will be assigned 
When one 
crew needs a rest, the other will take 
over. In this way, the ships will be on 
duty for a maximum period of time. 


to each Polaris submarine. 


Russia Tempts Uruguay 
With Trade Offer 


tussia is trying to work out a com- 
mercial agreement with the South 
American nation of Uruguay. The 
Soviets are willing immediately to ex- 
tend that country $120,000,000 to be 
spent on a program of industrializa- 
tion and building. In return, 
Uruguay would supply Russia with 
farm produce, especially wool, for a 
period of 4 years. 

There appear to be several motives 
behind the Russian offer. First, the 
time is ripe for the Soviets to gain an 
economic foothold in Uruguay. That 
nation has recently been plagued by 
inflation, trade problems, and disas- 


road 





MIDGET SUBMARINE (left) is just over 
explorer Jacques Boissy, who built the sub 








WIDE WORLD 
OIL once again flows from famous 
Ploesti oil wells in Romania (see story) 


trous floods. The money offered by 
Russia would come in very handy. 

Second, the Soviet Union may be 
trying to offset ill feeling which has 
been created by its embassy staff in 
Uruguay. Several embassy represent- 
atives have been accused of aiding local 
communist groups. 

Uruguay is being cautious in nego- 
tiations with Russia on the proposed 
commercial agreement. She is well 
aware of the dangers involved in mak- 
ing deals with the Soviet Union. Also, 
Uruguay knows that she can depend 
on the United States for assistance in 
the event of an economic crisis. 


Communists Fail to Gain 
In Sicilian Election 


Communists on the Italian island of 
Sicily failed to make any substantial 
headway in elections held earlier this 
month. In 1955, they won 20 out of 90 
seats in the legislative assembly. This 
time they picked up 21. Left-wing 
Socialists, who usually line up with the 
communists, won 11 seats as compared 
with their 1955 total of 10. 

The Christian Democratic party, 
which is friendly toward the United 
States and the rest of the free world, 
won 34 election contests. Although 
this represents a loss of 3 Assembly 
members, it still leaves the party with 
a lead over the Communist-Socialist 
bloe. 

The showing of the Christian Demo- 
crats was particularly encouraging in 
light of the fact that a major split 
occurred among the party’s leaders 
about 8 months ago. One faction de- 
serted to form a new political group. 


8 feet long and weighs 1,000 pounds. 
for use in the Mediterranean Sea. 


Week 


As a result of this split, the commu- 
nists and left-wing Socialists had been 
given a good chance of winning enough 
assembly seats to take over the Sicilian 
government. 


Danger Signals in 
The Middle East 


The United Arab Republic—whose 
principal members are Egypt and 
Syria—recently became involved in 
armed clashes with 2 neighboring Mid- 
dle Eastern states. The border be- 
tween Syria and Jordan was closed 
after an exchange of fire between 
army units of the 2 countries. 

Each nation accused the other of 
starting the shooting. Prior to the 
incident, Jordan had been working to 
patch up relations with the UAR. Jor- 
dan and the UAR have been on bad 
terms since last summer, when Presi- 
dent Nasser tried to bring about the 
downfall of Jordan’s King Hussein. 

In the second armed encounter, 4 
Egyptian fighters engaged 2 Israeli 
jets in an aerial battle. Each nation 
claimed that its territory was intruded 
upon by the other’s planes. It was the 
3rd air skirmish this year between 
the 2 countries. 


New Types of Planes 
Bolster Our Defenses 


Two new types of aircraft may soon 
be available for use by America’s 
armed forces. 

The X-15, a combination airplane 
and rocket ship, passed its first solo 
test flight a short time ago. The X-15 
may carry man on his initial trip into 
space. The rocket plane is designed 
to fly at speeds up to 4,000 miles an 
hour, and at heights of 100 miles or 
more—4 times the present altitude 
record set by manned aircraft. 

During the recent test flight, the 
X-15 was carried to a height of 7 miles 
by a jet powered B-52 “mother ship.” 
After it was released, the experimental 
craft glided for 5 minutes before mak- 
ing a landing at Edwards Air Force 
base in California. Test pilot Scott 
Crossfield said the plane handled per- 
fectly during the short trip. The trial 
followed 4 “captive flights’ in which 
the X-15 had remained fastened to the 
wing of a B-52. 

The craft is the product of a 4-year 
research program that has cost about 
$120,000,000. The project is a joint 


venture of the National Aeronautics 





wibe WORLD 
Inside (right) is French undersea 
In early tests, he submerged 325 feet. 
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U. S. ARMY is trying out a new plane. 


and Space Administration, the Air 
Force, and the Navy. 

A few days before the successful 
flight of the X-15, the Army announced 
that it had developed a revolutionary 
new type of plane. It takes off and 
lands straight vertically in the same 
manner as a helicopter. The aircraft 
looks like a normal plane except for the 
fact that its propellers are mounted 
within circular frames which can 
swivel into various positions. When 
the plane takes off or lands, the fan- 
like propellers face up and down. In 
regular flight, they are pointed for- 
ward. 

One of the most amazing things 
about this new aircraft is that it can 
hover in mid-air. The Army plans to 
use it mainly for observational pur- 
poses. 


Rift Mended Between 
Top West German Leaders 


The way has been made clear for Dr. 
Konrad Adenauer to retain his office 
as West German Chancellor. For a 
while, it appeared that he might be 
opposed by Economics Minister Lud- 
wig Erhard. Dr. Erhard was the 
choice of many West German political 
leaders to succeed Konrad Adenauer 
before the 83-year-old Chancellor 
changed his mind a few weeks ago and 
decided to remain at his top govern- 
ment posc. 

When the announcement was made 
that Chancellor Adenauer would stay 
on the job, Dr. Erhard became upset. 
He was particularly disturbed by re- 
ports that Dr. Adenauer had changed 
his mind because he did not have faith 
in the soundness of Erhard’s policies. 

The 2 men held a conference to dis- 
cuss the situation. Dr. Adenauer 
stated that his decision to stay in the 
top post had nothing to do with a lack 
of faith in his Economics Minister. 
He further declared that he wanted 
Dr. Erhard to remain in the cabinet 
because he appreciated his services. 
Dr. Erhard, on his part, agreed to 
support the Chancellor during his con- 
tinued term of service. 


American Economy 
Looks Healthy 


An all-time employment record for 
May was set last month. The Depart- 
ment of Labor reports that 66,016,000 
Americans held jobs during the 4-week 
period. The previous record for May 
was 65,178,000, in 1957. The all-time 
high work force total was 67,221,000 
in July 1957. 

Unemployment during May fell 238,- 
000 to a figure of 3,389,000. Secretary 
of Labor James Mitchel! has predicted 
that it will be down to 3,000,000 or less 
by next October. The number of per- 
sons in the labor force without jobs 


With propellers set vertically (left) the craft can rise into the air or descend for landing in helicopter fashion. 
pilot turns propellers (center and right) to horizontal position for normal flight. 


has already been reduced by 1% mil- 
lion since last year at this time. 
Another report, issued by the De- 
partments of Labor and Commerce, 
disclosed that during May the average 
earnings for a U. S. factory worker 
passed $90 a week for the first time. 


Heads of State Talk 
By Way of the Moon 


Canadian Prime Minister John Die- 
fenbaker recently received a _ voice 
message from President Eisenhower 
that had been bounced off the surface 
of the moon. His reply to the Presi- 
dent was sent in the same manner. 

The transmission took place between 
Millstone, Massachusetts, and Prince 
Albert, Canada, 1,700 miles apart. 
Since high frequency radio waves do 
not follow the curvature of the earth, 
direct wireless communication between 
the 2 points was impossible. The mes- 
sage, when sent by way of the moon, 
travelled about a half million miles— 
in less than 3 seconds. 

The occasion for this dramatic 
demonstration of technological prog- 
ress was the opening of a new Cana- 
dian radar laboratory. It will be used 
in a U. §.-Canadian research project 
aimed at developing defenses against 
intercontinental missiles. 


U. S. Bombers 
To Leave France 


Our country has decided to with- 
draw 200 of its bombers from bases in 
France. The reason for this is that 
the United States has not been able to 
work out an agreement for stockpiling 
atomic weapons in that country. Pres- 
ident Charles de Gaulle insists that the 
only way we can store nuclear arms 
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there is to place them under the super- 
vision of the French government. 

The United States has refused to go 
along with an arrangement of this 
kind. Under the present setup, our 
planes would have to stop in another 
country to pick up their bomb load 
before proceeding to enemy targets. 
The bombers will probably be trans- 
ferred to bases in West Germany, 
which has agreed to U. S. control over 
nuclear arms stored within her terri- 
tory. 

One of the main reasons for the 
French stand is the fact that the 
United States and Great Britain have 
refused to share all their atomic se- 
crets with the Paris government. In 
addition, De Gaulle is said to be upset 
because he feels that France’s NATO 
partners have not given her proper 
support in the war she is waging in 
Algeria. 


Tips for You in 
Case of Hurricane 


If you live in the eastern half of the 
country, or in the Gulf Coast area, you 
may find yourself faced with the threat 
of a hurricane before the year is out. 
Late June to October are the worst 
months for hurricanes along the At- 
lantic and Gulf Coasts. If you live in, 
or plan to visit these areas, remember 
the following Red Cross hurricane 
safety tips: 

1. Read newspapers and listen to 
radios for official Weather Bureau 
hurricane reports. 


2. Store garden furniture, tools, 


awnings and other loose objects in a 
safe place. 

3. Board up windows and put storm 
shutters into place. 

4. If you are told to evacuate, don’t 





HEIR TO THRONE of Japan, Crown Prince Akihito, and his bride, Princess 


Michiko, relax at a tennis club in Tokyo. 


played a few sets during their visit. 


Both are fond of tennis, and they 


They were married April 10. 





DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 


Aloft, the 


delay. Just get out and follow instruc- 
tions—a minute could save your life. 

5. Don’t run the risk of being ma- 
rooned. Get away from low-lying land, 
beaches, or other places likely to be 
swept by high winds and tides. 

6. Don’t go outside during the 
storm. Stay indoors, preferably in a 
brick or concrete building. 

7. Stay away from windows. 

8. If the center or “eye” of the 
storm passes directly overhead, there 
will be a deceptive lull, lasting for as 
long as 30 minutes. Stay where you 
are during this calm period. The wind 
will return from the opposite direction 
—perhaps with greater force. 

9. Fill bathtub, bottles, and cooking 
utensils with water. Keep a store of 
extra food (which does not require 
cooking). Be sure to have a flashlight 
or candles handy to use in the event of 
power failure. 

10. Don’t touch fallen wires. Re- 
port such damage to police or power 
companies. 


Regulation of Press 
Stirs Korean Debate 


In the Republic of South Korea, 
government cancellation of a news- 
paper’s publishing license is causing 
heated argument. The newspaper is 
Kyunghyang Shinmoon, which has a 
reputation of being highly anti-com- 
munist. 

Government spokesmen said the 
newspaper was shut down after dis- 
regarding warnings against violating 
press regulations. These regulations 
must be enforced, President Syngman 
Rhee’s administration has held, so long 
as there is danger of new troubles with 
communist North Korea. Invasion by 
the northerners in 1950 led to the 
Korean War, in which U. S. and allied 
troops fought to save the southern re- 
public. 

Opponents of the newspaper ban 
contend that both political and free- 
dom-of-the-press issues are behind the 
government’s action. Kyunghyang 
Shinmoon had supported the party of 
Vice President John Chang, which op- 
poses the administration party of 
President Rhee. By banning the 
paper, Rhee’s political group has elimi- 
nated a source of criticism. Thus, one 
argument goes, freedom of speech on 
political matters has been definitely 
checked. 

A legal issue is involved also. The 
licensing regulations are based on an 
ordinance of U. 8S. military govern- 
ment, The Christian Science Monitor 
points out. U.S. supervision of South 
Korea lasted from 1945 to 1948, when 
the republic was set up with United 
Nations support. Some legal authori- 
ties believe that the regulations are no 
longer in force under the republic’s 
constitution. 
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MILLS AND FACTORIES are laying in big reserve stocks of steel as a precaution during strike threat. 


Steel Dispute 


(Concluded from page 1) 


at least for a year’s time. Company 
3p Ké 


un 


eragve of 


men argue: 


ie steelworkers, who earn an av- 


$3.03 an hour plus many 


company-paid benefits, already have 


higher incomes than do employes of 
many other industries. Any boost in 
their wages now would lead to an in- 


rease in the price of steel, setting off 
a new round of inflation. 

“Not only would higher steel wages 
push up prices at home, but it would 
more difficult for Amer- 
ican producers to compete with West 


also make it 
German, British, and other overseas 
teelmakers. In the long run, both 
industry and American workers stand 
to suffer heavy losses if foreign com- 
petitors take away our markets. 


“Contrary to union charges, steel 
companies aren’t making too much 
profit. The plants are earning just 


the continued 
growth of the industry and to provide 


enough to encourage 
funds needed to make 
improvements in steel.” 

If a strike comes, what effects will 
it have? The steel industry may make 
ip for any lost production by over- 
strike 
lasts for a month or so. 


the investment 


time shifts after a short one 
that gut a 
walkout for a longer period of time 
could cause serious steel shortages 
which cannot be made up in a hurry. 

In the weeks leading up to the 
strike deadline, steel plants have been 
400,000 tons of 


A number of industries 


turning out nearly 
steel a day. 
stockpiling steel because 
strike might come. 
These reserve supplies of the metal, 
however, aren’t likely to fill the needs 
of our busy factories for more than a 
few When this steel is used 
up, unemployment will become wide- 
spread unless a way can be found to 
settle the steel dispute. 


have been 


they feared a 


weeks. 


The federal government needs to be 
sure of enough steel to supply facto- 
ries turning out defense weapons. If 
steel were to become scarce, defense 
needs would have to be met at the ex- 
pense of civilian goods. 

Automobile makers need large quan- 
tities of steel to keep their assembly 
lines rolling. Builders of highways, 
railways, skyscrapers, and other struc- 
steel. So do makers of 
washing machines and other house- 
hold appliances. 


tures need 


So, along with the 500,000 or more 
steelworkers and the plant owners, 


many other Americans have a big 


stake in the outcome of the steel talks. 
Altogether, about a third of all indus- 
trial workers in the country depend 
directly or indirectly on steel for their 
jobs. 

In addition, if steelworkers gain 
pay boosts, employes of other indus- 
likely to seek similar in- 
The wage scale in the steel 
industry serves as a pattern for that 
of workers in many other fields of em- 
ployment. 

Steel costs an average of $150 a 
ton today. The industry is expected 
to put a higher price tag on its prod- 
uct if labor wins a new round of wage 
These boosts in price will 
show up in countless products in which 
steel is used. 


tries are 


creases. 


increases. 


What is Uncle Sam planning to do 
the threat of a steel strike? 
President Eisenhower has repeatedly 
called on both labor and management 
to do everything they can to hold down 
and prices to prevent a new 
round of inflation. 

The President has warned that if 
the 2 sides don’t heed his suggestion, 
the government might be forced to 
take “strong action” to put a stop to 
the persistent upward push of prices. 
He didn’t spell out what “action” he 
had in mind, however. 

Under the Taft-Hartley labor law, 
the President can seek a court order 
to hold off a strike in such important 
industries as steel for 80 days. Dur- 
ing this ‘‘cooling off” period, labor anc 
management are encouraged to reach 
an agreement. When the 80 days are 
up, a strike may be called if no agree- 
ment has been reached. 

Where do we stand in steel produc-: 
tion? Despite a drop in steel output 
in 1958 caused by a business slump, 
we are the world’s biggest maker of 
steel. We turned out 76,670,000 tons 
of the metal last year, which com- 
pares with 117,000,000 tons in 1957. 

Communist Russia is the world’s 
second largest steel producer, with an 
output of about 56,000,000 tons in 
1958. Other Red countries, such as 
China, Poland, and Czechoslovakia 
also turn out quantities of steel. 

The free nations together, however, 
greatly outrank the communist lands, 
with around 200,000,000 tons of steel 
produced in 1958. In addition to the 
United States, big free world pro- 
ducers include West Germany, Britain, 
France, and Japan. 

Where do we get the materials for 
steel? The industry needs vast 
amounts of raw materials. It takes 
2% tons of iron ore, scrap metal, 
coke, and limestone to make a ton of 
steel. 


about 


costs 


BETHLEHEM STEEL CO 
If a strike 
should bring about shortages, there could be a stoppage in manufacture of items ranging from tin cans to big machines. 


We get the coke by baking soft coal 
in big ovens. The heat drives out 
certain materials. What’s left is coke. 
It makes a hotter fire than coal does. 

Some scrap iron comes from auto- 
mobile companies, and other indus- 
tries which have leftover metals. Old 
machinery, railway equipment, and 
junked cars are cut up and thrown on 
the scrap pile. The iron and steel mills 
themselves furnish some scrap. 

Iron ore comes from a number of 
places in the United States. By far 
the largest quantity comes from the 
region around Lake Superior—partic- 
ularly from the Mesabi Range of 
northern Minnesota. Alabama fur- 
nishes large amounts of ore, and so 
does Pennsylvania. 





Unfortunately, much of the best ore 
in the Mesabi Range has now been 


used. For this reason, steelmakers 
are looking for new supplies else- 
where. 


Already, we buy large quantities of 
ore from abroad. A large portion 
comes from mines in Canada near the 
northern border of Quebec and Labra- 
dor. Another important source is 
Venezuela. Liberia, Peru, Sweden, 
and Chile also supply substantial quan- 
tities for our mills. 

As time goes on, we’ll probably buy 
even more ore from other countries. 
But steel men hope to find another 
source of iron ore at home. They 
want to use big deposits of low-grade 
ore in our country. If these deposits 
can be put to work, we won’t need to 
purchase so much from overseas. 

One source is billions of tons of 
hard, rock-like material called taco- 
nite, which is found in and near the 
Mesabi Range. The material has some 
iron in it, but not nearly as much as 
there is in high-grade ore. 


Until recently, miners found it im- 
practical to dig taconite. The mate- 
rial blunted their drills, and didn’t 
yield enough iron to pay for the 
digging. 

A way now has been found to ex- 
tract taconite and use it profitably. 
Explosives are set off to blow the 
taconite into small pieces. The pieces 
are then crushed into powder. Pow- 
erful magnets pull out the bits of iron 
from the powder. The bits are rolled 
into pellets, which are two-thirds iron, 
and are about the size of walnuts. 

A number of ore firms and steel 
companies are now working to develop 
taconite mining. A new plant in Au- 
rora, Minnesota, is already turning out 
around 8,000,000 tons of the iron pel- 
lets a year. 

Steel men are also interested in a 
low-grade ore called jasper—found in 
the northern peninsula of Michigan. 
Like taconite, jasper can be made into 
pellets containing iron ore. Some 
jasper is already being used on an ex- 
perimental basis. 

All of this is good news. Our popu- 
lation is growing rapidly, and so is 
the demand for steel. Many authori- 
ties say we'll need at least 170 mil- 
lion tons of steel a year by 1975, and 
it will take a lot of iron ore to make 
that much steel. 

How is steel made? The iron ore, 
coke, and limestone for steel go into a 
blast furnace for smelting. This makes 
pig iron. The pig iron, along with 
scrap metal and smaller amounts of 
other materials, then goes into an open 
hearth furnace. When the molten mass 
has cooked enough, a plug in the fur- 
nace is pulled out. Molten steel flows 
into great molds, where it hardens. 

Later, the molded pieces of steel (in- 
gots) are heated to make them soft 
enough for rolling. Heavy rollers 
flatten the ingots into slabs. Finish- 
ing mills roll the steel into plates, 
bars, and rods. These go to facto- 
ries to be made into various types of 
products. 

The steel companies make thousands 
of different kinds and forms of steel. 
They are different from one another 
because of the various chemical ele- 
menis that are added, or because of the 
way they are processed after leaving 
the steel-making furnace. Each kind 
of steel is made for specific uses on the 
basis of its own recipe. 

The leading kinds of steel include 
carbon, alloy, and tool. Carbon steel, 
used for construction and other pur- 
poses, is by far the most widely used 
steel. Alloys, which contain a variety 
of chemical elements, are used in mak- 
ing machines, autos, and other items. 
Tool steel is a fine-grade steel used in 
making high-quality tools. 

—By ANTON BERLE 
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Newsmakers 


Steel Spokesmen 


HE responsibility for negotiating a 

new contract between steelworkers 
of the United States and their employ- 
ers rests largely on the shoulders of 
two men. David McDonald, president 
of the United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica, represents the 500,000 members of 
his union who are covered by the con- 
tracts now under consideration. R. 
Conrad Cooper, executive vice presi- 
dent of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, is the chief spokesman for 
the industry’s 12 largest producers. 

David McDonald brings more than 
35 years of experience in union affairs 
to the present meetings. In fact, Mc- 
Donald grew up in a union atmosphere. 
His father was a union official in Pitts- 
burgh, where McDonald was born. 

McDonald entered union work in a 
round-about way. After he left high 
school at 15, McDonald went to work 
in a steel mill. He continued his edu- 
cation at night and for a time con- 
sidered making the theatre his career. 

In 1923, however, McDonald applied 
for and won the job which was to 
change his entire career. He became 
private secretary to Philip Murray, 
then the Vice President of the United 
Mine Workers of America. 

In the late 1930’s McDonald played 
a major role in organizing the steel- 








U.S. STEEL, CHASE LTD 


RICHARD COOPER (left), spokes- 
man for steel industry, and David Mc- 
Donald, President of United Steel- 
workers, which has 500,000 members 


workers of the United States and 
Canada into a union. In 1942, he was 
elected international secretary-treas- 
urer of the new United Steelworkers 
of America. When President Murray 
died in 1952, McDonald succeeded him. 

R. Conrad Cooper, who is represent- 
ing steel management in the current 
negotiations, is the son of a coal miner 
and farmer. He spent his youth in 
Kentucky, his native state, and South 
Dakota. Cooper was educated at the 
University of Minnesota, graduating 
in 1926 as an engineer. 

Cooper’s first job was as a field 
engineer for a cement company in 
Minneapolis. Later, he moved east to 
New York. In 1945 Cooper became 
associated with the United States Steel 
Corporation of Delaware. In the years 
since then he has advanced steadily. 
Now 56, he was named to his present 
post as executive vice president, per- 
sonnel services, in 1958. 

In the current steel meetings Cooper 
has presented management’s argu- 
ments for holding the line on a wage 
increase. His case has been based 
partly on fears that increased labor 
costs are causing American steel com- 
panies to lose their markets to foreign 
producers whose labor costs are lower. 

David McDonald, on the other hand, 
argues that the steel producers’ prof- 
its are high enough for them to grant 
wage increases without being com- 
pelled to raise the price of steel. 

—By ALICE HAYwooD 
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AUSTRALIA is beginning a new era of cooperation with Japan, a former enemy 


‘The Land Down Under’ 


Australia Has New Ties with Japan 


EPORTS of Australia’s cooperation 

with Japan come as good news to 
friends of both nations. The two 
Pacific countries seem to be burying 
the enmity that separated them during 
and since World War II. Now Aus- 
tralia and Japan, both facing stiff 
trade competition from the European 
Common Market, are working together 
to increase their trade in Southeast 
Asia. They also have agreed to co- 
operate in international affairs and 
future scientific research. 

Australia, an independent member 
of the British Commonwealth, at the 
present time trades primarily with 
the United Kingdom. Imports include 
manufactured items, foods, and raw 
materials. Australia’s main exports 
are agricultural products—wool, wheat, 
and meat. She also exports minerals. 
The country, known as “‘the land down 
under,” is limited in its exports by 
its geography. 

Australia, which occupies an entire 
continent by itself, is a semi-arid land. 
About two-thirds of Australia gets less 
than 20 inches of rainfall a year. 
About a third of it is desert, and only 
about a twentieth is forest land. In 
fact, geographers call the heart of 
Australia “the empty domains’ be- 
cause it is so dry that survival is al- 
most impossible for men or animals. 





RICHARD HARRINGTON 
DISTANCES are great in Australia 
and travelers going inland must take 
along supplies of gasoline and water, 
both hard to find in some areas 


Surrounding the central desert area 
is a horseshoe-shaped region, known 
as the ranch lands. This area, taking 
in the northwest and northern coasts, 
has a bit more rainfall, but it, too, is 
primarily an area of loneliness and 
isolation. Transportation systems are 
lacking, and radios, rather than tele- 
phones, are used to span the vast, 
uninhabited distances. Drought-re- 
sistant grasses make it possible to 
raise livestock; and wool, meat, and 
hides are the main products. There is 
a moderate amount of mineral wealth, 
but the mining industry has not devel- 
oped because of poor transportation. 

Australia’s most productive areas 
are along the eastern coast, around 
Perth on the southwestern coast, and 
on the rain-drenched island of Tas- 
mania. The coastal areas of the main- 
land contain well-watered valleys, cul- 
tivated fields of wheat, pastures for 
sheep and dairy cattle, orchards of 
citrus fruits, and vineyards. 

The emphasis in the coastal regions 
is on the production of livestock, espe- 
cially the Merino sheep, which is noted 
for its heavy yield of fine quality wool. 
In fact, Australia is the world’s leading 
wool producer—with less than a sixth 
of the world’s sheep, it produces a 
fourth of the world’s wool. Sheep also 
are raised for mutton. The dairy in- 
dustry flourishes, especially near the 
cities. 

But this most fertile area of Aus- 
tralia also has its problems. For in- 
stance, it sometimes is hit by drought. 
It also has trouble with the prickly 
cactus, the rabbit, and the kangaroo. 
The cactus, introduced from America, 
overruns extensive grazing areas, mak- 
ing them useless. Many of these areas 
have been reclaimed by introducing an 
insect which destroys the cactus. 

The rabbit, too, is a pest which was 
brought to Australia from other lands. 
It flourished because Australia con- 
tains no natural enemies for rabbits. 
Thus, they multiplied rapidly and 
robbed cattle and sheep of forage 
grasses. Fences were built to keep 
rabbits out of pasture areas, but this 
was not effective. Finally, a disease 
fatal to rabbits was introduced, and 


the problem was brought under control. 

The kangaroo, called a “roo” by 
Australians, also eats crops intended 
for livestock and causes damage to 
pastures, waterholes, and fences. Aus- 
tralians are searching for ways to con- 
trol, not eradicate, the kangaroo popu- 
lation. 

Australia’s coastal areas have tim- 
ber resources and also minerals, in- 
cluding copper, gold, tin, iron, silver, 
and coal. The coal is used to power 
factories, and the deposits of iron ore 
are the basis of the country’s iron and 
steel industry. Oil must be imported. 

Manufacturing industries have de- 
veloped, especially in the coastal cities. 
Since World War II, industry has 
made great advances, with the number 
of manufacturing plants doubling and 
the value of their production increas- 
ing 5 times. The motor vehicle in- 
dustry has experienced an especially 
great boom. Today about a third of 
all Australian factory workers are 
employed in plants making heavy 
machinery, and electric and transpor- 
tation equipment. Many of the work- 
ers are employed in plants owned by 
American companies. 

The industries are located in Aus- 
tralia’s major cities—Sydney, Mel- 
bourne, Brisbane, Adelaide, Perth, Ho- 
bart, and Canberra (the national 
capital). More than half of all Aus- 
tralians live in these cities. 

Because the country is so sparsely 
populated—3 people per square mile— 
Australia encourages immigration. 
Since the war, more than 1,000,000 im- 
migrants have moved to Australia, 
about half of them coming from Great 
Britain and the rest from other Euro- 
pean lands. Australia’s population 
today stands at about 9,846,000. 

The country, which is almost as big 
as the United States, has an excellent 
system of airways to connect its dis- 
tant parts. In proportion to her popu- 
lation, Australia leads the world in the 
number of miles flown to carry air 





6.8.—HOLDEN'S LTO. 
Industry in 
Australia is growing, and the country 
no longer relies so much on income 
from agriculture as it did in the past. 


WORKER in factory. 


freight and ranks second in passenger 
miles. Her highways, however, dif- 
fer greatly in quality, and few roads 
compare favorably to U. S. highways. 
Australia is a young country, for it 
was not settled by the British until 
1788. In 1901 it became a separate 
nation. Today the Commonwealth of 
Australia includes the entire continent, 
as well as Tasmania and other smaller 
islands. The country has a Governor- 
General who acts as a representative of 
Queen Elizabeth II, head of the British 
Commonwealth. The work of govern- 
ment is carried on by the Australian 
Parliament and the Prime Minister. 
—By ANITA M. DASBACH 
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“An Entering Wedge for News of 
Communist China,” an editorial in 
The Kansas City Star. 
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it now does about country 


“America’s Biggest Nose Count,” 
by Frank Henry. Science Digest, June 


1959. 

For more than 2 years the Census 
Bureau has been getting ready for 
the 18th and biggest nose count of 


Americans in history—scheduled for 
the first 2 or 3 weeks of April 1960. 
from an estimated 180 mil- 
lion Americans will paint the portrait 
of America as it appears during those 
But the portrait may be made 
slightly askew by the passage of time 


Answers 


weeks. 


before it goes on public view. At least 
2 years are needed to fit all the facts 
Thus, the quick job of 
counting is the core of 5 years’ work, 
and it is expected to cost between $110 
million and $112 million. 


together. 





SCENES such as this will be common during the 


The questions that get on the lists 
reflect the evolution of American life. 
Examples are 3 questions added to the 
1960 census. 

One is, “Where do you work Con- 
sidered in relation to “Where do you 
’” one facet of the answers will 
show the movement to surburbia 
though the job is still held in the city. 

The second new question, “How do 
you get there?” will have a bearing 
on the national traffic picture in urban 
The third new question arises 
from the great crush of youngsters on 
the school system. ‘Do your children 
go to public or private schools?” Its 
purpose is to learn whether scarcity 


9? 


live? 


areas. 


of room in public schools has forced 
pupils into private schools. 

It is estimated that 160,000 enu- 
merators will be employed. They must 
have detailed instructions on how to 
do the job, identify themselves, and 


what to say. Each is given a map 
defining the limits of his district. 
“Why Auto Insurance Costs So 


Much,” by Arthur W. Baum. Satur- 
day Evening Post, June 6, 1959. 


His name was Jack, and he was try- 
ing to win fifty cents the hard way. 
He was in the wrong lane, racing side 
with his friend Vic. Jack 
lost the fifty cents. He also lost his 
life, colliding at 80 miles an hour 
with an unexpected oncoming car. 

Vic didn’t win either. He shot by 
the scene unscathed and then panicked. 
Fearing the loss of his driver’s li- 


by side 


cense, he sped on, abandoning his 
friend. The community found out. 
No one can ever count the doors of 


closed against him 
with this discovery. 

The third loser was Clinton, hus- 
band and father. He was that woeful 
figure, the innocent victim, traveling 
at legal speed in his proper lane. 
When this was written, he was still 
alive after 26 days in the hospital. 

There was a fourth loser—you, no 
matter who you are. Every citizen 
must help pay the cost of this and 
other accidents. The total an- 
nual bill is between $5 and $7 bil- 
lion. Do not make the mistake of be- 
lieving that the insurance companies 
will pay this bill. These billions are 
the direct total cost of destruction and 
loss of human service. They do not in- 
clude insurance payments or adjust- 
ments, which are regarded only as the 
shifting of a pool of premium money 
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road 
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from one group, the policyholders, to 
another group, the injured. 
The circumstances surrounding the 


smash were those under which a ma- 
jority of accidents occur. It hap- 
pened at night on a straight road. 


The weather was clear and the road 
dry. The driver causing the accident 
belonged to the general group of 
drivers under 25 years old, who are 
at least twice as likely to be involved 
in accidents as older drivers. Finally 
there was the factor of high speed, 
which is a killer. 

The American highway has been 
spattered with blood and money for a 
half century. In this period 60 mil- 
lion Americans have been killed or 
injured in motor-vehicle accidents. 
Every 11 seconds there is an injury, 
every 14 minutes a death. 

We have been incredibly compla- 
cent about the blood spilled on the 
highway. But in this year of 1959 
the money spilled is beginning to 
anger motorists throughout the land. 
What hurts us is the cost of our own 
insurance. 

In effect, what we pay for liability 
insurance depends almost entirely on 
how we behave on the highways. The 
insurance companies now say that we 
have been behaving so badly that in 7 
of the last 10 years they have been 
unable to break even on the liability 
premiums which individua! states al- 
low them to charge. They are tired 
of losing, so they seek higher and 
higher premium rates. In the 10 
years up to the end of 1958, average 
rates of liability insurance have ad- 
vanced 68%. Rate increases occur 
even in states with good highway rec- 
ords, such as Connecticut. 

Insurance companies see no easy 
way of keeping the Jacks from hit- 
ting the Clintons. At the end of an- 
other decade, going the way we are, 
it is estimated that the annual high- 
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YOUTHS bear a big share of responsibility for the high cost of auto insurance 


way toll may be 55,000 dead, 20 mil- 
lion drivers involved in 13 million ac- 
cidents, 4 million annual injuries, as 
much as $20 billion down the drain. 

There are some who believe the 
highway murder is incurable. But 
Tom Boate, a_ straight-talking ex- 
Pennsylvania state trooper, is not one 
of these. Boate insists that motor 
vehicle accidents can be cut in half 
tomorrow. Here is his simple solu- 
tion: “Sound state laws and strict en- 
forcement. This is no game! Let’s 
remove every incompetent from the 
highway who ignores the rules and see 
to it that he stays removed.” 

In common with most safety ex- 
perts, he advocates fixed speed limits, 
uniform in every state; insulation of 
state vehicle administrators from poli- 
tics; chemical tests for drunkenness; 
universal high-school driver educa- 
tion; abolition of all kinds of speed 
contests; and strict enforcement of 
traffic laws. 

No report is likely to offer any con- 
clusion but that our highway accident 
rate is bad and could become worse. 
Nor is there much that can be done 
about it until public opinion is 
strongly aroused. Perhaps soaring 
costs of insurance will bring revul- 
sion. At least the higher rates are 
helping to make those who have the 
accidents pay for them. In Akron, 
Ohio, insurance rates for unmarried 
male drivers under 25 are triple those 
of adults over 25 who drive for pleas- 
ure. 

Insurance companies still can’t keep 
dangerous drivers off the roads by ad- 
justing rates. This is a job of law 
enforcement. But the rising cost of 
automobile insurance may soon do 
what multiple maiming will not. It 
will be ironic, indeed, if the pinch in 
our purses is the thing that finally 
moves us to save ourselves on the 
highways. 
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